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| TWO FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS | 


Washington and Lincoln 


To the great essential qualities of charac- 
ter which good men must have—energy, sin- 
cerity, devotion, moral courage, unselfish pur- 
pose—each of these two men added thatrarest 
of all human endowments which we call com- 
mon sense—that is, the ability to think straight, 
the power to see both sides of a question. 


It was the quality of the clear mind, 
crowning their other great qualities, which 
brought these men to greatness. Other men 
there were, just as patriotic, just as brave, 
some who were more clever—for the inability 
to think straight is a very different thing from 
mere. intellectual cleverness. Indeed, in the 
greatest men there is a certain simplicity of 


mind which teaches them to go straight at the 
truth, and to be satisfied with nothing short 
of it. Washington and Lincoln had this simplicity 
of great souls. It was in this that they came 
together, and in virtue of it they so wrought 
as to be reckoned in the company of the im- 
mortals of all times and in all lands. 


—Henry S. Pritchett 





Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 





The necessity for moral training in the school is everywhere dis- 

cussed. There is a strong movement for civic righteousness. Religious 

instruction, as such, is advocated by many. But 

SUBJECTS VS. whether the contention be for direct moral training 

Boys AND GIRLS of children through a prescribed course of study, 

or for instruction given incidentally, the fact re- 

mains that moral standards must be raised and maintained. Ideals must 

be placed and approximated. Pretense and sham must never triumph 

over frankness and sincerity. The product of the school must be looked 
upon not with suspicion, but with confidence. 

The home and the church are not meeting the obligations that are 
theirs. Through changed industrial and economic conditions and a social 
structure unknown in the time of our fathers, the school has now become 
responsible for proper moral instruction. Upon the shoulders of the 
regular grade teachers now devolves this most fundamental of all school 
work. To teach special lessons from a book is not enough. To place 
moral instruction in the course of study is not enough. To assign special 
teachers to present the subject will not bring desired results. Every 
teacher must be a teacher of morals. Every lesson must be so fashioned 
as to have a direct bearing upon realizable ideals. Above all, each 
teacher must so live and work and teach as to be a constant example 
to her pupils and her associates. She must strive to be each day “‘not 
better than her neighbor but better than herself.’’ The school has as its 
first business the training of clean, upright, honorable, helpful young 
people that they shall dignify the citizenship of to-morrow. To this 
end we must stop teaching subjects. We must teach boys and girls. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE HOMELY VIRTUES 


From those outside the school there frequently comes the greatest 
help. In this day of competition, push, and progress the need for a 
high standard of ideals in education and in business must be advocated 
by those without the teaching profession as well as by those in it. And 
by these former also must this higher standard be exemplified. When in 
the Greek Theater at Berkeley last spring, Theodore Roosevelt, in the 
Earl lectures, hit out fearlessly at graft and sham and superficial living, 
he struck a chord of response in every section of our land, 
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The homely, every-day virtues must be emphasized. It takes 
courage to drop from glittering generalities and catch-phrase to speak in 
simple language of the crime of extravagance and arrogance; the virtue 
in every-day honesty and brotherly love. It is not ignorance, but lack of 
backbone that makes many men go wrong. ‘The truths handled by 
Mr. Roosevelt in a straightforward, out-from-the-shoulder fashion, are 
the plain and practical things of every-day life and are at the very 
foundation of a wholesome, moral atmosphere and a stalwart citizenship. 
Our country needs not dollars but keen eyed, well poised, straightfor- 
ward, honest men and women. This age demands just such doctrine as 


that in Mr. Roosevelt’s book, “‘Realizable Ideals.” 
REALIZABLE IDEALS 


With the proper training in our schools there will develop young 
men and women who will mould and shape public opinion and stand 
for realizable ideals. These future citizens will frown upon the special 
privilege and welcome mutual trust and equal rights for all. They will 
declare against the “‘short change” method in business or politics and 
demand open-handed dealing in shop or mine or mill. They will so 
preach and practice that honesty will be, not the “‘best policy.” It will 
be the only policy. 





The article in this issue by President Butler on “The Relation 
Between Secondary Schools and Colleges” is most timely. The war 
between these two institutions has lasted over 

THE RELATION OF long. Both must realize that they are parts 
SECONDARY SCHOOL of one continuous system and that complete 
TO COLLEGE education is continued experience from 
kindergarten through university and on to the 

end of life. They must realize that the lower the grade in school, the 
more important and exalted and difficult the work. They must appre- 
ciate that in so far as capacity permits and consistent with aptitude and 
necessity and desire, there should be equal opportunity for all; and that 
because capacity and aptitude and desire and necessity are not equal 
or constant, two men possessing an education equally good may be edu- 
cated along vastly different lines. “They must come to see that the school 
is to direct goward and into an education rather than to complete it. 
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When both secondary school and college realize this, then and not till 
then will a perfect adjustment be had. 

It is true, as President Butler says, that the high school “need not 
trouble to prepare any student for college if it does not wish to.” It is 
equally true that many a college is to-day more liberal than certain ot 
our high schools. Moreover, let no high school partisan forget that the 
standards of these schools have been materially raised by the demands 
and requirements of the colleges. Colleges have inspired high schools, 
and they have dominated them as well, and in retaliation and self-defense, 
the elementary has been dominated by the secondary institution of learn- 
ing. ‘The college has learned its lesson. The high school is studying 
and is about to recite. 

But stop! If students do not prepare in high school for college, 
where shall they prepare? The organization of our school system is 
such that to-day it is practically necessary for a young man or woman 
to pass through the secondary school in order to reach the college. It 
not infrequently happens that those who would make the most desirable 
college men and women do not go beyond the high school, simply 
because they can not or will not pursue successfully some particular 
subject or prescribed course of study. And it is equally true that 
many pass into the college who do both that institution and themselves 
scant credit. ‘They know subjects but not things; they memorize but 
they do not think. 


HOW SUBJECTS SHOULD BE EVALUATED 


Subjects can not be rated as equivalent, the one to the other. 
Subjects must be rated by a relative value standard. But the basis for 
this standard lies not within the subject, but within the student pursuing 
it. What is “sauce for the goose” may not be “‘sauce for the gander.” 
For purposes of admission to college the major question should be: How 
much work have you done, how has it been done, and under whom did 
you pursue these courses? ‘The minor question is: Have you success- 
fully completed this particular subject or course of study? 

The one subject that should be required of all for admission is a 
workable knowledge of the English language. Not one college graduate 
in a dozen uses simple, direct, clear-cut, virile English, either in speech 
or writing. All should have developed the capacity to think and should 
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know how to study. Ability to pass successfully an examination in solid 
geometry should not prevent an otherwise fit candidate for college from 
entering its doors. Necessarily, the candidate should present an adequate 
number of subjects and if solid geometry be not one of them he must 
not presume to enter a department in which such knowledge is essential 
to further progress. With the general standards of the high school 
adjusted to meet the demands of the college, with high school graduates 
trained to think and to do, the college will gather to itself a stronger 
corps of young people than it can ever hope to secure simply by demand- 
ing for entrance the completion of certain required subjects. 

This is not “‘letting down the bars,”’ it is nailing up the fence. We 
must come to see that a vastly more important factor than the com- 
pletion of any particular branch of study is that of the atmosphere and 
spirit of the secondary school from which the candidate comes, the 
equipment of its library, laboratories and shops, and especially the 
quality and fibre of its teachers. 

To pass a test or complete a prescribed course is not of itself a 
guarantee of fitness for college. 





In the reading and literature work in the grades many teachers 

make the mistake of using only short selections. Day after day the 

pupils wearily read stories that are constructed to 

THE READING _ teach reading rather than teach children. In such 

CLAss there is no life or plan or plot or literary merit. 

Even in the primary years, pupils may handle 

selections of some length, for early in their school lives children gain 

an appreciation of the literary side of reading. This literary tendency 

can with difficulty be strengthened and developed under the longitudinal 
plan of choosing material for the reading class. 

Time was when the reading book was the one medium through 
which the child was expected to come into his literary inheritance. The 
selections contained therein had no reference to any other line of school 
work. ‘To-day there is a wealth of material in the form of supplementary 
reading that may be made to contribute to the work in history, geography, 
biography, health, moral training, natural science, humane education, 
and in a greater or less degree to every school subject. Teachers must 
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have a care, however, lest an injudicious choice be made. A few well- 
chosen supplementary texts will bring more satisfactory results than can 
come from a cursory reading of a large number of second-rate books. 


THE VALUE OF DRAMATIZATION 


Children of the first and second grades dramatize readily, and in 
their games and activities dramatization plays a large part. This natural 
desire to assume roles and personalities not their own, shows itself on 
the part of children through the grades. This tendency should be 
utilized. With a book or selection containing several characters, 
these may be apportioned. The pupils will not then read “‘in 
turn,” but will take their places as actors upon a_ stage. Meaning 
and life is thus given the work and expression will be found where 
never was expression before. With the younger pupils particularly, a 
corner of the room may be used as a scene of action, and simple stage 
setting arranged and costumes prepared. With older students the 
characters of the story, once allotted, may be carried along from day 
to day. The continued story contains an element of expectancy and 
will secure and sustain interest. 

Strive for spirit, for thought, for expression as first. Technique will 
follow naturally. The study-recitation, when teacher and class work 
together, brings excellent results. To constantly halt the pupil that a 
mistake may be pointed out, or to make him conscious of himself by per- 
mitting a show of hands when an error or omission is noted, is to deaden 
the reading and discourage the reader. Strengthen the reading habit by 
talking with each pupil, thus to learn likes and dislikes. Encourage the 
boys and girls to interest their parents. With the habit of reading good 
books and a taste for real literature established in the home, the school 
will be accomplishing the very best kind of continuation work. 





One of the resolutions of the Southern Section, C. T. A., recom- 
mended “‘the adoption of a practical graded system of penmanship, 
giving definite instructions to teachers of each 

LooKING TOWARD _ grade, and making possible the development, 
IMPROVED year by year, of plain, facile writing.” The 
PENMANSHIP appointment of five penmanship teachers to 
recommend a satisfactory system was advised. 
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Why not? With the change from slant writing to vertical and 
from vertical to slant once more, both pupils and teachers are thrown 
into dismay. Legibility in penmanship is an essential, but it is anything 
but a pleasure for teachers to “‘pour over’ the papers from the history 
or English class. Rapidity is only less important than legibility. It is 
almost as painful to observe the process of writing carried on in the 
school room, as is the actual labor to the victims themselves. To be able 
to write a clean-cut, beautiful, easily read page, and to write it with 
dispatch, is an accomplishment and an asset. ‘This can be done only 
if the work be performed with ease. Hygienic considerations play a part. 
Bodily position is important. Eye strain must be eliminated. If pen- 
manship does not prove of interest and a pleasure, something is wrong. 

A few moments spent each day on penmanship will yield results. 
Teachers should study the Arizona plan. The state adopted a system of 
penmanship and a competent supervisor representing the company was put 
in charge. This supervisor travels from town to town. She meets 
and instructs teachers, gives class lessons in the various grades, and 
teaches and lectures before institutes. What before was drudgery 
has now, under the Palmer system, become a pleasure. Teachers are 
showing an excellent and highly professional spirit by qualifying, with 
the result that after only a few months of practice great improvement 
is noted. Many teachers are well skilled. Children in all grades are 
delighted. Even principals and superintendents are taking to the work. 
(Principals and superintendents everywhere need to be brought more in 
touch with things as they are.) Seniors at the two State Normal Schools 
are required to qualify in penmanship as they are in other branches. 


DRILL AND CO-OPERATION 


Just as all teachers must be teachers of English, so must all be 
teachers of writing. With a proper beginning made, every grade and 
high school instructor must lay stress upon legibility in penmanship and, 
written work must have a rating in every branch of study. Penman- 
ship, as every other subject, requires study and direction. Teachers 
must learn the principles, and, through drill, acquire ease and grace in 
writing. We shall do well to heed the Los Angeles resolution, and 
teachers will find it profitable to “‘brace up” not only the “‘hand-write” 
of their pupils, but their own. 
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Much is said of the value of industrial and technical education 

as taught in high schools. The enthusiast may go beyond the point at 

which he should give pause, in his advocacy of 

Two SIDEs OF such training. Greek and astronomy have their 

A QUESTION legitimate place, although a less important one 

than formerly. Those elements that go to enrich 

education and that lend to life an atmosphere and flavor of satisfaction 

should also be taught, whether the boy is to become cook or counsel; the 
girl, servant or society leader. 

On the other hand, industrial subjects should be taught as well. 
That some of the fathers succeeded without such school training is 
beside the mark. ‘“‘New times” do indeed “‘demand new measures and 
new men.” 

Richard T. Crane was a remarkable man. To the day of his 
death he opposed the industrial education idea in the school. Himself 
without school training, he had, through native business sagacity and 
persistent determination, amassed a competence. He succeeded in a 
business that calls for a knowledge of technical processes. Because of 
this fact he felt that the schools were a hindrance rather than a help. 

The editor recalls many a friendly but spirited conversation with 
Mr. Crane. When asked if he could not have made a greater success 
in life if possessed of a school education, Mr. Crane always countered 
with the reply that he had made a fortune while the school trained boys 
employed by him had invariably failed. To be successful in business 
the boy must begin at the bottom with broom and dust pan. This 
means leaving school and entering the shop at an early age. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESS 


On such occasions it became the editor’s duty to point out two 
fundamental fallacies in Mr. Crane’s philosophy. First, that it is not 
a fact that as a general rule boys trained in the modern way fail in 
business. Second, the standard of success is no longer to be reckoned 
simply in terms of dollars and cents. Material wealth is but one and a 
minor element in the equation. When all is said, the greatest thing in 
life is living. 

They do a service who provoke a wholesome discontent. The 
school needs an upward push. The searchlight of investigation is 
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required upon industrial education nearly or quite as badly as it is 
upon the classical. But criticism is worse than useless unless a substitute 
or remedy is offered. One should not tear down unless he is prepared 


to build. 


Miner, financier, statesman, philanthropist, the name of Mr. Alfred 
Mosley is known upon three continents. As the organizer of the 
famous ‘‘Mosley Commission,” and working in 
A CHAT WITH conjunction with President Butler of Columbia 
Mr. MOosLey University, he has materially aided in cementing 
educational England and educational America. 
While a loyal Englishman, Mr. Mosley sees clearly the inability of 
his own country to bring about those great social and industrial reforms 
that all thinking people know to be necessary. Through education alone 
can this be done. England looks to America to so develop her school 
organization as to grapple successfully with these problems. England, 
says Mr. Mosley, backed by centuries of history, can not shake herself 
loose from tradition and custom. She dare not make mistakes. America 
is young, and a mistake is overlooked with us, provided we are again 
“up and at it.” 

The problem of the unfed, the poverty stricken, the misfit, is in 
America of serious moment. In England it is appalling. Mr. Mosley 
feels that the schools must finally adjust this situation and industrial 
training and vocational guidance must point the way. 





SCHOOL AND SHOP MUST HARMONIZE 


The manual training of the grades should somehow lead to and 
bear a close relation to the industrial work of later years. Admitting 
this, how shall the two fit together, Mr. Mosley? The reply comes 
that manual work for boys and girls is general at first. Soon, however, the 
lad knows what he wishes to do. If he is to earn his living when the 
compulsory school age limit is removed, he should be allowed to take 
up industrial work in line with his chosen occupation. The choice of 
vocation should be made after consultation of parents, child and teachers. 
In all probability the teacher is best qualified to direct the choice. The 
industrial work in school and the practices of the shop should be so 
nearly akin that the student may step from school directly into the shop. 
There should be no false pride or lost motion in this adjustment. 
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A COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


By no means, says Mr. Mosley, ever separate the technical school 
from the so-called classical. The student who emphasizes work in the 
former must broaden and enrich his life through contact with the classics 
and humanities. Likewise he who goes in for the literary, needs just 
as much the help to come from a first-hand knowledge of the industries. 
The two lines of work should be carried on in the same institution, not 
in separate schools. Moreover, labor is lessened through this plan, with 
a corresponding saving in time and money. 

But if the child who must enter a wage earning pursuit when 
released from school, fits himself only for his trade, how shall we preserve 
that plasticity and ability to adjust oneself to new occupations? A boy 
may find himself out of plumb. How can he change without doing 
violence to his career? ‘This plasticity is secured, thinks Mr. Mosley, 
through those general manual training courses offered in the grades. 
This entire matter is a difficult one, but there are possibilities of adjust- 
ment. The child must be kept expansive and so taught that he can 
turn his hand to a variety of manual training subjects. In this way 
he may, if a mistake is made, retrace and readapt himself. Now that 
the old apprenticeship system is gone, we must combine the general 
with the special. 


THE SCHOOL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


And vocational guidance, Mr. Mosley? What can the schools of 
this country accomplish in this direction? First, by offering to all boys 
the various forms of manual training and to all girls domestic science and 
domestic art. Then for those who are to enter the vocations, follow this 
with the trade school, so that every boy and every girl shall obtain a 
thorough insight into the special trade each has made up his mind to 
follow. Also, each pupil should be taught practical botany, geology, 
natural history, etc., and regular excursions should be taken at frequent 
intervals. ‘This brings the student close to nature. This contact, together 
with careful supervision at home, and especially the constant watchfulness 
of the teacher, will look toward vocational guidance. 

Where should vocational guidance begin? As early as possible, to 
be sure. That is, we should endeavor to strengthen and direct the 
peculiar or particular aptitude so as to lose as little time as possible. 
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Most certainly should the State undertake to foster and carry forward 
the work of vocational guidance, and to organize thorough, practical 
work along industrial, agricultural, and home economic lines. 

Mr. Mosley speaks with the perspective of an outsider, and the 
knowledge of one intimately acquainted with American conditions. He 
believes in culture for all and in efficiency developed everywhere. He 
recognizes that industrial training of the right kind means fewer misfits, 
fewer blind alley boys and girls, fewer unemployable men and women. 

THE KERNEL IN THE NUT 


It seems fair to say in conclusion that to be trained only in the 
technique of a given trade or industry is to be narrow and provincial. 
To be schooled ever so well in book knowledge merely may render one 
dependent and out of touch with life. It is clear that educational insti- 
tutions must not place over emphasis upon the so-called practical, or 
stress unduly that which is comprehended in the term culture. The pro- 
duct of such training is neither practical nor cultured. To possess tech- 
nique without appreciation, whether of a subject industrial or literary, is 
to squeeze out all culture and leave only dry husks. 





Do you receive the News regularly? Have you changed your 

address? If the January number has not reached you notify us and 

receive a copy. Give us both your old and present 

A Worp address. With the year’s beginning and the names of 

WitH You many new subscribers added to our list, mistakes may 

occur. Your co-operation now or your criticism 

later,—which shall it be? Give us the benefit of your advice and 
counsel. Remember this Journal is yours. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Chancellor 
Elmer E. Brown, N. Y. University; Pres. Joseph Swain, Swarthmore; 
Hon. Edward Hyatt; Miss Mary McNulty, State Normal, Tempe, 
Arizona; Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia; Dr. Laura B. 
Bennett, Los Angeles; Samuel Bowman, Long Beach; Miss H. R. P. 
Tuomey, Sebastopol,—these and others have promised special articles. 
If you, Miss Grammer Grade Teacher, or you, Mr. High School Man, 
or you, apostle of progress in the rural district, have something to say, 
say it, tersely and clearly, but say it. Send to ““Ye Editor,”” and—vwell, 
send it in. Who knows? Uncle Sam carries mail both ways. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
NicHOLASs Murray BUTLER 
President Columbia University 


HERE is no little melodrama connected with all debates as to 
the relations between secondary schools and colleges and as 
to the admission of college students. Representatives of sec- 

ondary schools, and newspapers which print reports of their meetings 
and discussions, are very apt to demand in no uncertain voice that the 
tyrannical hand of the college be removed from the throat of the long- 
suffering secondary school, and that the secondary school be permitted 
to go its way untrammelled and unhampered. The notion underlying 
these ecstatic appeals appears to be that somehow or other the work 
of secondary schools is necessarily controlled and distressed by the 
colleges. Nothing could be farther from the fact. Any secondary 
school is free to do whatever it chooses within the limits fixed by its 
local governing board and its financial resources. It need not trouble 
to prepare any student for college if it does not wish to, or to teach 
any of the subjects which colleges ordinarily prescribe for admission to 
the Freshman Class; but, as a matter of fact, the secondary schools do 
these things in their own interest simply because a certain number of 
their students look forward to a college course. From this it is but a 
short step to the claim, educationally unsound and practically unjustif- 
able, that whatever a secondary school chooses to teach should be 
accepted by the colleges at its face value in estimating a candidate’s 
fitness for admission, and that the encomiums of a pupil’s teachers in 
the secondary school should serve to admit him to college without further 
test or inquiry. 

The walls of some colleges fall down before the blare of trumpets 
such as these. The walls of some other colleges, including those of 
Columbia and Barnard, do not fall down quite so quickly when these 
things are said or shouted. ‘The situation which the secondary schools 
are anxious to improve would be changed but not relieved by following 
the course which they desire, although the colleges would be ruined in 
the process. 


The real grievance of the secondary schools is not at all as it is 
usually stated to be; it is quite different and very real. What is needed 
is adequate provision by which students who have completed any serious 
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curriculum in a secondary school may go on to more advanced study of 
something for which their school training has fitted them. This is quite 
a different thing from saying that any study which the secondary school 
chooses to introduce should be counted as the equivalent of any other 
in estimating the qualifications of candidates for admission to college. 
Most of the students who wish to go to college on terms of their own 
making do not really wish to go to college at all; they wish to go to 
some kind of institution that will give them serious systematic and 
scientific training of a kind that will lead them to gain mastery over 
the elements of a given vocation. Such students do not want a college 
education; they want vocational training, and it goes without saying 
that the educational system of the country ought to make provision for 
them. 

An institute or school of practical arts, established in every university, 
would make provision, ample and generous, for just this class of students. 
In such a school students could go forward under the most expert 
guidance and with the best teaching, in the study of any one of several 
vocations that lie outside the scope of university work in its present 
professional schools. Such students would be enabled after graduation 
to earn a good livelihood, and they would have received sound mental 
discipline in the process. It might well happen, therefore, that such an 
institute would point the way toward solving one of the really important 
educational questions of the present day in America—namely, what 
provision shall be made for the graduate of the secondary school who 
does not wish to go to college for the purpose of obtaining general culture 
and a liberal training, but who does wish to go forward, under the 
auspices of an institution of higher learning, for an additional period 
of years in the scientific study of some vocation? 


ApvicE To Non-REsIDENT STUDENTS 

Under all circumstances, however, the student should carry with him 
from home certain home ideals that ought never to be lost. He is to 
remember that right and wrong are the same everywhere; that the clean 
and unclean are the same everywhere, and that he can not afford, merely 
because he is away from home restrictions and from those who know 
him, to lose his touch on the high things of life——President Judson, 
Chicago University. 
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MAKING OVER THE MIDDLE YEARS OF OUR SCHOOL 
SYSTEM TO MEET THE NEEDS OF GIRLS 


Miss T. M. Otto 
Dean of Women, California School of Mechanical Arts, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HE primary problem of life is subsistence; it must be met in every 
T period. This general truth applies with as great force to the girl 
as to the boy. In the majority of cases the girl earns or should 
earn her living, wholly or in part, until marriage, and she must, even then, 
be ready at all times to take up the increased burden of providing for 
herself and children in the event of widowhood. With marriage, the 
need of direct effort as wage-earner usually ceases, but she must assume 
a new and greater responsibility—the care and management of the home 
for the happiness and welfare of others, and the yet greater responsibility 
of moulding the character of the next generation. The best answer to 
the query: ‘How closely does the present system meet these funda- 
mental needs of girls?” is an analysis of the results being obtained 
under it. 

By deductions based on Professor Thorndike’s report, ““The Elimin- 
ation of Pupils From School,” it is found that of 100 girls entering 
the first elementary year 99 will probably enter the second year; 95 
the third; 90 the fourth; 82 the fifth; 70 the sixth; 57 the seventh; 
44 the eighth; 31 the first year of the high school; 21 the second; 14 
the third; 10 the fourth, and 8 girls will probably graduate. (These 
figures are only approximate because of the lack of uniformity in 
gathering school data.) 

This means that the average school life of the girl is six and two- 
thirds years. The education she has acquired during that time is 
insufficient from the standpoint of culture and almost valueless from 
the present day standpoint of practical needs. 

The question naturally arises, “Why, with the last grammar grades, 
the high school and the university still before her, does the girl not 
continue?”” The two causes generally assigned are lack of means and 
lack of interest. By the first is meant not only the actual outlay for 
books, clothing and sustenance, but also the additional differences made 
in the family revenue by her being a non-producer. The second is not 
lack of interest as synonymous with indolence, but rather in the sense 
that the ambitious girl sees nothing to her interest in remaining. Under 
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the present system the only way in which her education can be used 
directly in earning a living is in the professions. ‘This necessitates years 
of school life for her and usually great sacrifices on the part of others. 
Parents and pupils see no place to stop part way, with sufficient prepa- 
ration for a livelihood, and hence become discouraged. Consequently, 
the first obstacle, however slight, terminates the girl’s school life and she 
stays at home to help her mother, or works for a pittance in a store. 
Other reasons for withdrawal are distaste for school work on the part 
of the indolent and incapacity on the part of the slow girl. 

The matter therefore resolves itself into two questions: “In what 
way can our school system be changed to meet these conditions?” and 
“*At what time in the girl’s school life is such a change most needed?” 

In answering the first, it is reasonable to assume that the girl will 
remain in school if she sees that she is being fitted for something definite, 
out of which may develop some form of specialization to enable her to 
earn her living if necessary. “The many activities centering in and per- 
taining to the home furnish abundant material for such a curriculum. 
Such education for home-making, with a view of extending it to become 
a means of livelihood, is vocational training, and meets directly the 
fundamental needs of the girl. 

The time for the introduction of this work is especially important. 
Shall it be in the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh grade? The rapid 
falling off of girls begins in the fourth year, and whatever change is 
made must be early enough to prevent this. The fourth or fifth year girl 
will remain if she can see in the immediate future reason for so doing. 
The beginning of adolescence is the critical period, when the girl’s habits 
and inclinations are forming. Her expanding powers and new interests 
demand reality. This period in the girl’s life, approximately the age of 
thirteen, fixes the corresponding year of school life, the beginning of the 
seventh grade, as the time for introducing a new type of education which 
shall deal with the larger life before her. 

Termination of elementary education with the sixth grade is in 
practice in a number of school systems in the United States, but the 
subsequent grouping of the school years varies. The six-year high 
school, comprising a three-year intermediate group and a three-year 
high school group, has many adherents. My contention is that the 
group following the sixth grade must be long enough to give the girl a 
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thorough training for the home—the ultimate goal of the majority of 
girls. A four-year period would seem the most desirable. The girl 
would then graduate at the time corresponding to the present great loss 
in the second year of the high school. She has then been held over the 
critical years of her young life; she has been trained in the fundamentals 
of home-making; her thoughts have been directed toward wholesome 
things, and she is ready to grasp whatever opportunity is open to her 
for further culture or for specialization for wage-earning. Specialization 
before this point is not desirable. With a foundation for home-making 
in its various phases well laid, a period of wage-earning prior to marriage 
will not be detrimental to her ultimate efficiency in the home. 

However, re-grouping of the grades is effectual only so far as the 
work therein seems indispensable to the girl. High schools offering 
practical training for the home appeal most successfully to girls, but 
they fall short of their fullest mission, since more than two-thirds of the 
girls who enter the elementary school drop out before reaching the high 
school. This loss, I believe, could be reduced to a minimum by the 
intermediate school I advocate, in which the material and method of 
instruction are frankly such as will train directly into home life instead 
of away from it—a school occupying the critical years of school life, 
and well and closely knit into the educational school system, developed 
from below upward toward higher schools and giving at the same time 
an outlook over various vocational paths of feminine wage-earning 
occupations. If such a school accomplished no more than to hold 
for these additional years girls who would otherwise drift aimlessly about 
in life, its existence would be justified. 

A system of education can be justified only by its results in terms 
of efficiency and character. Practical efficiency in home-making requires 
not only training in the care and management of the home, but a wider 
range of knowledge comprised under the three essentials of food, clothing 
and shelter. The girl should understand the costs, processes and condi- 
tions of production, and be trained to realize her responsibility as buyer, 
in order that the income of the home be wisely expended; and she should 
help to create a demand for only those things produced under com- 
mendable conditions. Her education is therefore: not only one of home 
economy, but of great importance in the progress of industrial society. 
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If the home problems are studied in connection with correlated 
academic subjects, they are mutually reinforced; the practical becomes 
cultural, and the cultural practical. The abstract theories of chemistry 
and physics become actual experiences of scientific interest when they 
are concerned with the care and preservation of food, processes of 
manufacturing and testing of foodstuffs and of fabrics, with household 
electrical appliances, ventilation, sanitation, etc. Geography and history 
learned through visits to museums, warerooms, stores and manufactories 
become living realities. The girl can trace in this way the development 
of the arts and industries from their earliest forms to those of the present 
day. Drawing and art correlated with the constructive work of dress- 
making, millinery, home-planning and decorating, give these practical 
subjects cultural value. There can be no more valid use of art than its 
immediate application to the daily life of the average person in the 
harmony of color and simplicity of design of articles upon which the 
attractive and comfortable home depends. I believe the surest way of 
elevating public taste is to educate young women to demand products of 
good taste. These are only suggestions in the most general way of the 
cultural possibilities of material drawn from the girl’s direct life-needs. 
President Jordan, of Stanford University, may well be quoted here: 
“Culture,” he says, “must be related to the student’s future life. I do 
not know that any real culture comes from following a prescribed course 
of study; but culture will always come with love of the work being done, 
from a realization that the work has a clear relation to the future 
vocation.” 

To accomplish this close correlation of the academic and the 
practical, since it would require specially trained teachers, would mean 
the extension down into the middle years of the benefits of the depart- 
mental plan. The disadvantages of the departmental system— isolation 
of subjects, over-burdening of the pupil—can be guarded against by 
keeping a close relation between academic and practical subjects. 

Since the social activities of the girl take a significant turn in this 
period, social co-operation should be the keynote for the teacher at this 
time. The girl’s social instincts can be met here and be directed into 
the establishment of good standards of conduct. This point alone would 
justify the argument for giving the girl at the beginning of adolescence 
opportunity for education in an atmosphere of wholesome thoughts, 
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simplicity of manners and helpful fellowship, before her character has 
been warped by false notions of social position and by inefficient culture. 
Such an education of the girl for home or livelihood gives her high 
ideals of woman’s life and work; it dignifies the things of the home; it 
raises her duties therein to the plane of a woman's special vocation; it 
finds its fullest expression in service and joyful activity—the “‘Arbeits- 
freude” which Germany holds to be the final aim of its schools. 


Not only is it the conviction of educators that the education of the 
girl should center in the home essentials, but girls themselves are 
demanding such education. This is attested by the large enrollment 
in schools offering such work. The Boston High School of Practical 
Arts shows a growth from an initial enrollment in 1907 of ninety-four 
girls to the present enrollment of five hundred sixty. The Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie School responds to this demand with special home-making 
courses. The Horace Mann High School of New York City also offers 
special courses in practical arts in the junior and senior years. The Chicago 
high schools, I believe, are now offering special two-year courses in indus- 
trial work and household arts combined with English and physical educa- 
tion, in order that the pupil may either continue to the upper classes of the 
high school, or be prepared to enter life with a serviceable education 
whenever it is necessary. 

But these splendid opportunities can come only to those who continue 
in the journey toward the higher schools. In cities with evening schools 
offering work for the home, the fact that a number of young wives 
attend shows the urgent need of earlier opportunity for specific home- 
training. 

The home is the unit of society, and the best guarantee of a nation’s 
economic, social and meral welfare is intelligent and thoughtful women 
in the home. Adequate training of our girls in home-making is impera- 
tive. The pressure brought by the increased cost of living is making the 
home problem increasingly serious. We will probably not go to the 
extreme of Norway, which has, I believe, a bill pending in her legis- 
lature requiring the education of each and every girl to include cooking, 
sewing and mending, laundering, nursing, etc., before she is allowed 
to marry, no matter what her social or financial status. We can, and 
should place opportunity for such things within the reach of every 
American girl through a reasonable modification of our school system. 
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San Francisco is about to make a strong movement in this direction. 
The ‘Galileo School of Manual Arts’’ and the “Luther Burbank School 
of Agriculture,’’ both public schools, will offer boys and girls education 
for shop, field and home, with graduate courses, if desired. Through 
an endowment of Mrs. Miranda W. Lux, the “‘Lux School for Girls,” 
a private institution, will soon open with home-making as the central 
feature. 

I can not emphasize too strongly the need of reaching the girl’s vital 
interest early enough to insure her an education for wholesome, refined 
and efficient womanhood. Deferring such training to the higher schools 
defeats that end for the great majority of girls. We must not sacrifice 
the girl to a traditional school system, good as it certainly may have 
been in producing leaders of thought, but we must make the system 
meet her needs as home-maker and mother. 

The intermediate school I advocate, comprising the seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth grades, adequate in length for such training, and flexible 
enough to admit a choice of subsequent pursuits either as a vocation or 
in higher schools is, I believe, an adjustment that will strengthen and 
vitalize the present system. It will enlarge its field of educational 
opportunity for all young people, and will meet directly the life-needs 
of our girls and meet them at the right time. 


HIGH SCHOOL EFFICIENCY* 
CHARLES E. RUGH 
University of California 


N 1905 Superintendent Maxwell of New York City, in the presi- 
dent’s address before the National Education Association, sounded 
the note of efficiency in education, and this has been the keynote 

in much of the educational discussions and literature ever since, re-enforced 
everywhere by our increasing conquest of the material world. 

In that address Superintendent Maxwell said efficiency means “‘that 

each student shall be taught to use his hands deftly, to observe accurately, 
to reason justly, to express himself clearly. It means that he shall learn 


*Paper read before the High School Section of the Alameda 
County Teachers’ Institute. 
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to live cleanly, happily and helpfully with those around him, that be 
shall learn to co-operate with his fellows for far-reaching and far-distant 
aims.” Efficiency is not the highest, and therefore not the final test to 
put to human achievements, but it is a workable and immediate goal 
that may be used to improve our educational practice. 

We have no right to forget “the eternal difference between making 
a living and making a life.”” It is the business of the high school teacher 
by example and precept to induce adolescent boys and girls to develop 
the ability and the willingness to make a living and a life. 

The high school has had a more phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment in size and complexity than any other part of the school system. 
In 1876 there were 22,982 pupils in the public high schools of the 
United States. As late as 1887 there were but 80,004 pupils in the 
public high schools. In 1909 there were 1,034,887 in attendance. 
This is over 4,000% increase in one generation. 

The qualitative changes in the curriculum are just as startling. A 
generation ago the best high schools were described as “‘four subjects 
for four years, with slight variations.” I have on my table a card 
of a high school which lists 77 courses in at least 31 different subjects, 
and this list does not include Physiology, Hygiene, Physical Culture, 
Military, Debating, Athletics, etc. 

For evidences of the change in spirit and institutional consciousness 
we need but to note the advent of fraternities, clubs, athletic managers, 
coaches, school papers and yell leaders. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education reports an increase of 70,817 pupils in the public 
high schools in the year 1909. This increase alone called for over 
3,000 new teachers. Add to these the number required because of 
voluntary and involuntary resignations for matrimony and other reasons, 
and it is estimated that in that year there were about 10,000 new high 
school teachers. Until recently there has been no institutional effort to 
train secondary teachers. This new teaching army for the high schools 
is each year recruited from the grammar schools and from the recent 
graduates of colleges and universities. The grammar school teachers 
are transferred because of teaching experience and teaching power, and 
usually have more of these qualifications than they have scholarship. 
In most cases the younger graduates are selected because of scholarship 
in some specific subject. These two bodies of recruits into the teaching 
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body of the high school greatly complicate the already greatly com- 
plicated problem of high school organization. Add to all these processes 
of differentiation the increase in juvenile precocity and self-consciousness 
and the questioning of authority and the decrease of the development of 
a sense of fear, of respect and affection, and we have an institutional 
complexity baffling the imagination. 

All this is but part of the general movement of raising the public 
schools from the place of supplementing the home, the church and the 
state to the position of the fundamental social instrument. In the face 
of this almost alarming increase in size and complexity and in spite of 
the lack of adequate means for preparing high school teachers, the 
United States can point with just pride to the courage, insight and 
devotion with which high school principals and teachers are meeting this 
situation. Dr. J. F. Brown, in ““The Training of Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools,”’ says, “California stands far ahead of any other 
state in the requirements for high school teaching.”—p. 211. It is this 
fact and the fact of the fine spirit of responding to social demands that 
emboldens me to suggest some lines of increasing efficiency. These 
suggestions are in no spirit of criticism, but wholly in the hope to aid 
in some necessary reconstructions. 

Efficiency engineers have estimated the efficiency of American 
workmen at 60%. It is not surprising in the light of the conditions 
above enumerated that thoughtful observers estimate high school 
eficiency at 50%. The problem facing us is not the per cent of 
inefficiency, but the fact. Any deficiency in the high school can not 
be removed by working upon conditions external to the schools. It has 
been proposed to influence high schools by either influencing the grammar 
schools or employing some principle of selection of grammar school 
graduates. The elementary schools are capable of improvement. There 
may be individual boys and girls unfitted by physical or moral condition 
to enter the high school, but these are not problems facing high school 
principals or teachers. High school teachers as a body have arrived at 
that stage of self-consciousness where they propose to stand out from 
under university domination. But it is doubtful whether this so-called 
domination ever had the influence over the high school that has been 
asserted. In any event this problem is rapidly solving itself. These 
conditions external to the high school and antecedent and subsequent to 
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the high school period of the pupil’s life may be and are being influenced, 
but they are a small factor in the problem of high school efficiency. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest points and lines of attack 
in studying the circumstances, conditions and causes of inefficiency in 
high school work. It is easier to observe and understand the principles 
of efficiency in their application to industrial problems than to education. 
Increased efficiency in the economic realm has been achieved principally 
by three processes: first, the elimination of waste; second, the improve- 
ment of the personnel of the workmen; and third, by scientific manage- 
ment, which has accomplished most by the right application of the 
principles of “‘line and staff management.” 

1. Elimination of waste has been accomplished by saving time 
and taking care of by-products. Time is saved chiefly by eliminating 
unnecessary motions, shortening necessary ones, and change of method. 
Gilbreth studied bricklaying and reduced the number of motions in laying 
a single brick from 18 to 6 and shortened the time of taking the brick 
from the pack by raising the pack from the floor within the reach of 
the mason’s arm, making it unnecessary for him to move his body. 
These eliminations increased the average output per man from 1,000 
bricks per day to 2,700. The most noted cases of taking care of by- 
products is the oil business and the meat packing business. Philip 
Armour says that they use everything about a hog except the squeal! 
It may be said in passing that in the education of boys and girls we are 
now taking measures to utilize even the squeal. 

The improvement of the personnel of the workmen comes about 
by eliminating the worst cases and by better treatment of the rest. This 
better treatment consists of establishing systems of rewards such as profit- 
sharing and by providing for amusements; in short, by arousing indi- 
vidual interest in the quality and quantity of the output. Probably the 
most noted case is that of the Bethlehem Steel Works. When the 
Spanish-American War broke out the price of pig iron rose and the 
Bethlehem Steel Company sold 80,000 tons. This pig iron was being 
loaded on the cars by 75 workmen at the rate of 12 tons per man per 
day. F. W. Taylor was put in charge of this work. His mathematical 
computation, four times verified by university mathematicians, demon- 
strated that under the circumstances each man ought to load 47 tons 
per day. He selected one of the workmen and by proper inducements 
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and education led him to load 4714 tons the first day with the remark- 
able result that the man expressed himself as not being as much exhausted 
as on former days when he had loaded only 12. 

Another good example of improving the personnel of the workmen 
is found in that of the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. Scientive management has been responsible for accomplishing 
most of the above results, but its greatest achievement has been to dis- 
cover the application of line and staff organization to the handling of 
men. “To preserve the adult individual Nature uses staff organization; 
to preserve the race Nature uses line organization.”” A game of baseball 
illustrates both: the “‘ins’’ play in line organization, each player playing 
the entire round; the “‘outs” use staff organization, all working at the 
same time in different positions but all co-operating. In industry a 
good example is found in the Tabor Tool Company of Philadelphia. 
Under old line organization there were two men in the office and about 
100 in the shops. Under staff organization there are about 30 men 
in the offices and about 70 in the shops, with an increased output of 
300% and happier and improving workmen. The Civil War lasted 
so long and cost so much chiefly because line organization was used. 
Von Molkte made the German army the greatest fighting machine in 
the world by introducing staff management. The Japanese used staff 
organization against the line organization of Russia and won. Roosevelt 
introduced staff organization into the United States Navy with results 
of greatly increased efficiency. 

High school children are not bricks; high school teachers are not 
brickmasons; school children are not “‘pigs’” of iron nor are high school 
teachers ‘‘pig drivers.”” The high school is not an army nor a factory, 
and as a school is not subject to the law of factory management. But 
in so far as the high school is a mechanism it is subject to the laws of 
scientific management, and the high school teacher’s work may be studied 
in the light of the principles of efficiency. It may not be possible nor 
even desirable to double the number of lines of Latin or of English per 
day, or to double the number of Algebra problems or theorems in 
Geometry per day, but it is both possible and desirable to increase the 
power and efficiency of pupils in these and all other subjects as well 
as in social efficiency and citizenship. 


(Concluded in March Issue) 
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THE VALUE OF PROPER PROMOTIONS 
May Taytor PoweE.i 
High School, Winslow, Arizona 


HE movement for conservation is abroad to-day. Whether in the 

T field of commerce or industry or natural resources; whether 

in business or society or professional life, the tendency is to 

stop waste and increase efficiency. Everywhere tests are being applied 
to ascertain if greater and more complete results can not be secured. 

If we test our school system in this way, I believe we will find 
that our greatest failure comes from improper promotions. 

Here lies the source of so vast a waste in energy and time, and a 
loss in efficiency so great that, when we consider the welfare of our 
country as dependent on the training of our schools, we must consider 
that a neglect to regulate and decide properly the matter of promo- 
tions is a criminal failure in duty. Unfit promotions are criminal in 
their violation of the great law of conservation in our schools. We can 
not secure the highest efficiency until this matter is remedied. No matter 
how capable the teacher, or how pleasing his personality; no matter 
how fine his methods or how great his tact and skill in applying them, 
he can not secure the best results unless all of his pupils are prepared 
for the work he offers. The law of conservation has been violated 
somewhere when we find in our high school algebra classes pupils who 
can not readily handle fractions, who can not make clear analyses of 
simple problems. There entails a tremendous loss in energy and 
efficiency in the attempt to teach high school English to pupils who have 
not been prepared for it by a wise and careful training in grammar, 
sentence construction, and expression of thought during the grades. 

Everywhere throughout the school, the work is retarded and results 
lessened, when the teacher has before him pupils who have been passed 
along from grade to grade, mechanically, not conscientiously, without 
due regard for the interests of all concerned. 


When any pupil is undeservedly promoted to a higher grade the 
interests of three factors are concerned: those of the pupil himself, those 
of the class, and those of the teacher. Evil results are brought upon the 
pupil himself, for he is deprived of a fair chance to make the most of 
his time and ability in securing such an education as the state wishes 
him to have. Many an earnest pupil in such circumstance, when he 
becomes aware of the fact that he can not master the work, becomes 
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indifferent and ceases to try; he may drop from school and the whole 
course of his life be changed for the worse. 

The undeserved promotion of a child works an injustice on the class 
also, for a class must always, in some measure, be retarded by misfits. 
The pace must be slackened somewhat by the laggard’s feet. The 
time and energy that the teacher must need spend upon the incompetent 
one, could be most effectively spent upon the class. ‘The object of our 
school system must be to secure the greatest good for the greatest number, 
and we must adapt our work and efforts to meet the needs of the 
average of the class. 

A hardship is brought upon the teacher also, for the extra burden 
saps his energy and enthusiasm. His percentage of success is minimized 
and he is robbed of that strength and poise that comes from the satis- 
faction of knowing one’s work well done. If this is true, where the 
teacher has only an occasional one who is not fitted for his grade, what 
can we say of the cases where a lax system of grading has existed 
throughout the entire school and where the teacher finds before him a class 
of too widely varying abilities, and only an occasional one really capable 
of thorough mastery of the work to be presented? With courage, 
enthusiasm, and high ideals as to the sacred character of the task before 
him, the teacher attempts to build, but finds the foundation lacking. 

If, then, we say that the subject of promotions is a vital one, it 
remains for us to determine the method of deciding promotions properly. 
This question involves another principle that is of fundamental importance 
in our school work: namely, the securing of thoroughness and accuracy. 
The teacher’s aim throughout the year must be to have each child obtain 
such full understanding and mastery of the course given that he will 
pass through each successive stage of development naturally. And unless 
the pupil does thoroughly master the year’s work, unless the essentials 
of the matter presented so become a part of his mental equipment that it 
forms a solid base on which new additions may safely rise, the pupil 
must not be promoted. 

The formal examination is not, I believe, the fairest nor wisest 
method of determining promotions, as it is inadequate and often deceptive 
in its results). When rightly used the formal examination may have 
educative value, and it has certain worth in determining promotions. 
But too often the evils of cramming which attend the formal examina- 
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tion are demoralizing in their effects and render the results of the 
examination exceedingly deceptive. This possibility of cramming, by 
which a pupil is tempted to slight his daily work and risk everything on 
a last throw, is fatal to the ideal which the teacher has set to secure 
uniform thoroughness through the year. 

The teacher does not need so artificial a method of deciding pro- 
motions. ‘The necessity of the final formal examination to test the pupil's 
knowledge is not so great as is often supposed. A teacher who has lead 
a class through a year’s work should know the general ability of its 
members. Close observation of the daily recitations and of the occa- 
sional written work should keep the teacher in touch with each child's 
progress; should show how faithful are the child’s efforts and how 
much of the work he assimilates as he passes along. And after the 
extent of the first acquisition has been thus determined by observation 
of the daily work, then, the child’s retention of the facts, or memory, and 
his final mastery of the subject can be best judged by the frequent review 
work and the occasional test. These tests when coming unannounced 
may have all the virtues without the evils of the formal examination. 
They are a valuable aid to the teacher in investigating the perception 
and memory of the child, and the amount of knowledge he has acquired. 
They may serve, also, to hold the pupil accountable for his daily work. 

I would have, then, promotions based almost wholly on the regular 
usual work of the school, thus placing the emphasis on the pupil’s faith- 
fulness and uniform faithfulness in mastering his work each day. And 
see to it that this emphasis is made clear to the mind of the pupil, for 
in order to realize our ideal of thoroughness we can have no periods of 
indifferent work. 

But no matter how carefully any method of promotion is used we 
will sometimes come upon doubtful cases. There will be here and 
there a child whom the teacher must hesitate to promote or to fail, who 
seems scarcely to measure up to the standard, yet who shows a strength 
and aptness that seem to fit him for the advancement. Here no inaccurate 
examinations can avail—the teacher’s judgment must be the highest 
authority. Figures and averages are insufficient. The criterion must 
be “‘Where will the child accomplish the most good?’’ This question 
the teacher must decide, approximating to the best of his ability the 


pupil’s chance for success. 
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A COUNTRY WOMAN’S IDEAS OF AGRICULTURE 
Mrs. H. E. THAYER 
Metz, California 


ANY articles are written on agriculture in the schools, and are 
M printed in all classes of periodicals, but very few reports of 

work done in rural schools are written by those who did the 
work. Our district has done work that looks like the real article; and 
though we have heard the laugh of derision from many lips, we shall 
keep right on trying to do good. 

Our teacher is fond of country life. She stays here from the first 
to the last day of the term. She did some planting of trees and vines 
in 1909 and 1910, but broken fences let in stock to destroy. 

On July 1, 1910, Mr. T. went on the board and became clerk. He 
gave about two weeks of his labor and hired about $25 worth of labor 
to paint, varnish, whitewash, build fences, make steps and prepare 
ground for planting. A few necessary garden tools cost a small sum. 
The clerk holds that all this work teaches children to make their homes 
beauty spots. It certainly is part of farming and home-making to build, 
repair, cultivate and care for our home grounds. 

The teacher asked me to help her in planting. Together we have 
put in trees, vines and vegetables. We have made some success of 
growing things and some grave mistakes as well. The children are 
always eager for garden work and have killed some plants with care. 

We are going to put up a cottage, or build an addition to the 
school house, so that the teacher may live on the grounds. Then we 
shall put in an apiary, a hennery, and a rabbitry. 

The child is interested in plant and animal activity, not structure. 
We can have at every rural school plants, bees, hens and rabbits in 
action. When we send the boys and girls to high or polytechnic 
schools, they will be ready to use microscopes, test tubes and brains 
to some purpose. 

The criticisms on teaching agriculture in rural schools are for the 
most part unjust to teachers, but here are some well deserved ones: 
An Illinois woman says in a farm paper, “I believe my girls know how 
to slop hogs as well as their mother does and the school could give them 
real help by teaching something the teacher knows, not reads about.” 
I'll venture one Illinois teacher is trying to follow some college 
professor's book, not trying to teach. How very clear she would 
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keep from teaching a railroad engineer’s children firing on a locomotive, 
or a glass-blower’s children glass-making! 

A Monterey county man said, “‘A town girl who can’t wash her 
pocket handkerchief, let alone a cream separator, is teaching children 
how to dairy."” Here we have a California teacher following an 
Easterner’s book. Down in your teacher’s heart you know that you 
can not teach what you, yourself, do not know. 


While we are on this book question, let me say that our library 
fund should be used freely for California farm papers, standard 
agricultural books, nature stories for primary pupils, and agricultural 
apparatus for teacher and pupils. ‘The books, periodicals and bulletins 
should irculate in the homes, and the schools should have the use of 


farm papers from the homes. 


Some of the farmer’s problems the school can solve. Let us work 
on these two—co-operation and dignity of labor. In our district we have 
co-operation in our gardening and collecting of specimens for nature 
study. We shall have more of it in keeping a home for the teacher 
on the grounds. 

Can we dignify labor? Surely. We are learning that our world is 
being held up not by Atlas but by calloused hands. 

Our experiment stations, State farms, agricultural colleges and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have chemists, physicists and 
biologists working on dairy, hog, and field products. Farmers can 
secure all information for the asking from these sources. Is it not a 
waste of energy to try to teach men in rural schools? Now gardening, 
poultry, bees, pet stock and small fruits are not such hefty subjects. 
They are not getting appropriations from Legislature and Congress. 
But these are all agriculture and are also subjects that can be handled on 
school grounds. 

The local institutes will help more than we now realize, to bring 
teachers, officials and patrons together in the work. All farm papers 
are helping now. 

This is part of the story of our work. If it helps some one to get 
a new hold on the agricultural problem, it will be a source of joy to 


the country woman who wrote it. 
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THE WASHINGTON STATE TEXTBOOK LAW 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington 





HE textbook occupies an unprecedentedly large place in our 

TT educational system. Reliance on the textbook is a marked 

characteristic of this system. The teacher pins her faith 

to it, the pupil accepts its statements with the simple faith of a 

child, the parents quite commonly regard it as a principal means of 

education. ‘The preparation, manufacture and distribution of school 
books have been brought to a high standard of excellence. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the fact that textbooks have been, 
and still are, the storm center of many educational and commercial 
controversies. One thing seems certain: Textbooks are going to continue 
to be bought and used in great numbers. Their introduction has not been 
free from the blemish of corruption and fraud. Naturally so large an 
enterprise, affecting the state function of public education as forcibly 
as this does, calls for the framing of well-made laws. 

The law controlling the selection and use of textbooks in the schools 
of Washington constitutes Chapter 7 of the Code of Public Instruction, 
which went into effect June 10, 1909. This chapter in the law purports 
to provide a comprehensive and flexible system for the regulation of the 
choice and use of textbooks throughout the state. In doing so the law 
proceeds to classify the school districts, to provide agencies for the 
selection of textbooks and to prescribe their duties in considerable detail, 
and to set forth the relationship between the choice of text-books and the 
course of study. 


TWO CLASSES OF DISTRICTS 


The law, first of all, classifies all the school districts in the state into 
two classes or divisions. The first division contains all those districts 
which maintain four-year accredited high schools. It might be observed 
here that prior to the adoption of the present code, any district main- 
taining a high school offering at least two grades of regular high school 
work could select its own textbooks. By the time the present code was 
adopted, the code commission, of which State Superintendent Dewey 
was chairman, felt that schools maintaining at least two years of high 
school work were becoming so numerous that it was advisable to restrict 
somewhat the number of independent textbook districts. It was felt, 
however, that any district maintaining a four-year accredited high school 
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should enjoy this measure of independence in the choice of textbooks. 

All districts that do not have four-year high schools are in the second 
division. For these districts, as will be explained later in detail, the 
textbooks are chosen by the county board of education, which makes 
each county the territorial unit in this matter. 


CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS IN THE FIRST DIVISION 


In all districts of the first division the selection of textbooks is placed 
in the hands of a local textbook commission. This commission is com- 
posed of five persons, “‘including the city superintendent, or, if there be 
none, then the principal of the high school, who shall be ex-officio 
chairman of the commission, and two members of the city board of 
school directors of the district, to be designated by such board, and one 
of whom shall be ex-officio secretary of the commission, and two lawfully 
qualified teachers engaged in teaching in such school district, to be 
appointed by the board of school directors of the district.’” The members 
of this textbook commission shall receive as compensation for their 
services the sum of $3.00 for each day spent at the meetings of the 
commission, the payment to be made from the fund of the school district. 
This arrangement places the choice of textbooks for districts of the first 
division in the hands of persons directly interested in school work. It 
will be noted that teachers who may be presumed to have the most vital 


interest in the quality of the textbooks chosen constitute a majority of 
the commission. 


POWERS OF THE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


The textbook commission so established has full authority to select 
all books to be used in the schools of the district. The law requires 
them to select books sufficient in variety to cover all parts of the course 
of study. When the commission has selected the books, it is the duty 
of the local board of directors to adopt those chosen. The arrangement 
of the law whereby two members of the board of directors are members 
of the textbook commission practically assures freedom from opposition 
on the part of the school board to the textbooks selected. In practice, in 
the larger districts, the members of the board of education who serve on 
the textbook commission are members of the committee on textbooks of 


the board. 
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All textbooks selected by the textbook commission remain as adopted 
for three years. If no change is made at the end of that period the law 
provides that they shall remain in use until displaced or replaced by the 
commission. [he commission is also given full power to choose any 
additional or supplementary books “‘which may from time to time be 
deemed necessary in order to maintain the highest standard of excellence 
in the schools of the district.” 


TIME AND METHOD OF SELECTION 


When any textbooks are to be selected, the textbook commission is 
required by law to advertise in a newspaper of general circulation, 
between the first day of April and the first day of July, for bids from 
publishing houses. The provisions of the law in this respect are 
sufficiently explicit to insure ample publicity of advertisements for bids. 
There is practically no danger of the advertisements being published in 
obscure and unknown country papers which fail to fall into the hands of 
all publishing houses interested. In practice, owing to the keen competition, 
representatives of publishing houses are always on the ground and know 
some time ahead when any district is going to be in the market for new 
books. The law requires that proposals to furnish textbooks shall state 
both exchange and retail prices at which the proposer will furnish the 
books. 


RELATION OF CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS TO COURSE OF STUDY 


In Washington a manual containing a general outline of the course 
of study is prescribed by the state superintendent and virtually prepared 
by the state board of education. The state board of education consists 
of the state superintendent of public instruction, the president of the state 
university, the president of the state (agricultural) college, a principal 
of one of the normal schools, who is elected to this position by a 
meeting of the principals of the normal schools, a county superintendent, 
a city superintendent of a city of the first class, and the principal of an 
accredited four-year high school. 

The common school manual prescribed by this board is now in 
circulation and use in the state. The law governing the use of textbooks 
makes it the duty of the superintendent or principal in all districts of the 
first division, to prepare for use under the direction of the board of school 
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directors of the district, a course of study that shall conform to this state 
manual. Many districts in this division issue their own course of study, 
as they are empowered to do by law, with the requirement that the 
course of study so issued shall conform to the state manual. In these 
courses of study the choice of textbooks made by the local textbook 
commission must be taken into consideration and followed. 


COUNTY BOARD CHOOSES BOOKS FOR DISTRICTS OF THE SECOND 
DIVISION 


The county board of education in Washington consists of five 
members. ‘The county superintendent, who is ex-officio chairman of the 
board, appoints the other members. Each member of the county board 
must be the holder of a valid teacher’s certificate. Members of the 
county board receive $5 per day for time spent in the actual performance 
of their duties and actual necessary traveling expenses. 

The county boards are required to advertise for bids within the same 
period and in the same manner as the textbook commissions. It is made 
their duty to select books for the use of districts in the second division 
in their particular county. The books so selected become the authori- 
tative textbooks for five years and until replaced by the county board. 
The county board is also given power to select such additional or 
supplementary books as are deemed desirable. Textbooks selected must 
be in accordance with the state manual, which is the prescribed course 
of study for all schools in the second division. The law goes on to 
provide ““That any publisher or publishers of schoo] books furnishing 
books under the provisions of this act to any district or districts of this 
state shall deposit with the superintendent of public instruction a copy of 
any and all books so furnished.”” The law also specifies the duty of the 
county board with reference to all joint districts. A joint district in 
Washington is a district located partly in one county and partly in 
another. In all such districts the county board of the county in which 
the school house is located has authority to select the books for the 
district. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS 


Elsewhere in the code, directors are empowered to provide free 
textbooks when in their judgment the best interests of the district will be 
subserved thereby. There is a marked tendency throughout the state 
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of Washington toward making free textbooks the rule. Att present, at 
least, the fourteen largest cities in the state of Washington have free 
textbooks, and many of the smaller towns and cities are making arrange- 
ments looking toward their adoption. I know of only one small town 
in the state which, having adopted free textbooks, gave up the practice. 
This happened some years ago, and I am sure that in the same city the 
practice would not be abandoned were it in operation to-day. 


PRESENT LAW A PRACTICAL SUCCESS 


I believe we may claim for the textbook law in the state of Wash- 
ington that it is a success in practice. In the great majority of instances 
the books chosen are satisfactory. Our county boards and textbook 
commissions are generally made up of practical, progressive, public- 
spirited educators and citizens who have the interest of the children at 
heart. The fact that in each of the thirty-nine counties of the state and 
in about sixty-five cities and towns there are independent agencies for the 
choice of textbooks, insures a wide and thorough scrutiny of books in 
the field. The teachers themselves are very well satisfied with the present 
arrangement, and I have yet to hear a book man complain of the 
operation of the law. There is also much evidence to show that a sifting 
process is going on, which is working out the kind of uniformity most 
needed—the uniform selection of the best books. 


On February Ist State Supt. Edward Hyatt and Pres. Frederic 
Burk of the San Francisco Normal, as members of the State Textbook 
Committee, held a meeting at Sacramento. It was decided on a change 
of spelling books, the contract on the present book having expired. 
Advertisements are to be inserted in five school journals calling for 
manuscripts. ‘The new speller is to contain not more than 3,000 words, 
in addition to appendix. A resolution was adopted declaring in favor of 
oral history in the primary grades. This would do away with the history 
text. Further discussion was on doing away with a grammar text in 
the grades and on simplifying the course of study with fifth and sixth 
grades by doing away with one history textbook. 


In the schools of California we have 13,279 more boys than girls. 
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HE law properly places the duty of rendering legal opinions upon 
T the district attorneys of the various counties and the attorney 
general of the state, but not upon school superintendents. 

Moreover, the superintendent’s opinion, when rendered, is of no 
particular authority or value. It is his own opinion, no more, and really 
has no more legal weight than anybody else’s opinion. No one is 
obliged to receive it and it would be recognized by no court. It settles 
a question only when the persons affected accept it as a settlement. 

Nevertheless, in all the past, the office has been called upon for 
a great many legal opinions. Some superintendents have magnified their 
powers in this regard and have built up a complex and extensive bureau 
for the giving out of decisions upon this and that and everything. Others 
have reduced the function, by referring legal questions to legal officers. 

As a matter of fact, it has become a habit of the state to refer a 
great many questions to the superintendent’s office, and to accept the 
resulting opinions as having more or less authority upon school matters. 
The answering of these is a considerable task, for there are more than 
twenty thousand school officers in the state. Every one is warned 
that the real legal authority and place of last resort in a county is the 
Superior Court; and that the district attorney, closely in touch with 
that court, is the real and authoritative one to give a legal opinion that 
will have weight and that will have some one to defend it. 

With this explanation, I proceed to remark that the most frequent 
prayer for a legal opinion is upon the question of the Enforced Vaca- 
tion. This never gets old. It has been ruled on so often during the 
past fifty years that there are many thousands of answers to it extant 
in the state. Yet it is ever new and fresh and ever of most absorbing 
interest to some one. It came in during the first month I was in the 
office; and I had an urgent and eager inquiry no longer ago than 
yesterday; and few months in the interim have not brought their repeti- 
tions of the same query. 

“When the school is closed by the health officer for small pox, does 
the teacher lose his salary? If the children do not come to school must 
the teachers be paid? Do the teachers get their pay during the Christmas 
holidays? When the school is disbanded during a flood, what about 


the teacher's wages? When the term is cut short waiting for a n-w 
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school house, what about paying the teachers?’’ So run the questions 
in endless variety upon this one point. Let me try to give a general 
answer to all of them at once, thus: 

When a teacher and the trustees make a contract, verbal or written, 
to teach a certain number of months at a certain wage, the teacher is 
entitled to her salary from the time of beginning continuously to the 
time of closing. If the school is closed by the trustees or by the health 
officers or by an act of Providence, the teacher should not lose her 
salary. The misfortune is upon the whole community, not upon the 
teacher alone. This, however, would not be the case if the teacher were 
ill or failed to get to the school or if for any reason she were the cause 
of the vacation. It would not be the case if the trustees and teacher 
agreed, beforchand or afterward, to certain vacations without pay. It 
would not be the case if there were a custom in that school, having the 
force of an unwritten law, to give a certain vacation without pay to the 
teacher. In the absence of agreements to the contrary, the teacher is 
entitled to her pay right along till her contract is completed, so long as 
she is ready and willing to perform her part of the contract. 

LIVE STATISTICS FROM THE STATE OFFICE 

Jos Woop, Jr. 
Teachers employed in the public schools of California: 





Men Women Total 
IN oii aiacdn dh eee ot 236 
Elementary Schools ............. 983 8,941 9,924 
FR CN 6 daddies inne eeaaw 783 1,213 1,996 
TR. nits ee | «= [66h 
Enrollment of pupils in the public schools: 
Boys Girls Total 
Kindergartens . ............00- 3,787 3,980 ; 
Elementary Schools ............ 175,855 158,800 334,655 
Pe NE 6 dd deea dead awn 20,453 24,036 44,489 
PL srercerevowstiles 200,095 186,816 386,911 
Average daily attendance in the public schools: 
NN cs hicnceda ans Me eee EO es eee 4,138 
I iii wea Ree ee AN 263,402 
IN, lic it & acsee hen agiiod ind: ae areola en 35,117 
ON <4 abt h Gk Ba’ Beara hPa eke AIO 302,657 


Gleanings 


Geo. A. Edger has been appointed as principal of the Franklin 
school in Oakland to succeed J. F. Chandler, resigned. 


W. T. Newton, teacher of English in Kern county high school, has 
resigned to enter the Minneapolis schools. Miss Olive Chubb, a local 
teacher, succeeds Mr. Newton. 


The recent meeting at Hanford of the high school principals of that 
section was a decided success. Principal Rosamond of Hanford, chair- 
man of the meeting, led the discussion on the uses of set examinations. 
Principal Liddeke of Fresno introduced the topic, ““What Shall Be Done 
With the Laggards>”’ Messrs. Simonds of Dinuba, Kerr of Le Grande, 
Hansen of Laton and others followed. Principal Abbott of Coalinga, 
reviewed McMurray’s “How to Study.’’ Music was furnished by the 
Hanford high school chorus. The next session will be held at Fresno 
during the meeting of the Central Section, C. T. A. 


With a $250,000 high school at Santa Monica, the $260,000 
modern plant at Long Beach, and the prospective Venice high school, 
the beach cities of the South are coming to the front. 


Director Blanchard of the free public lectures for adults in San 
Francisco, announced and carried through twenty lectures during Jan- 
uary. Many of these lectures are illustrated and all are well attended. 


The open air schools of San Jose are attracting attention. A recent 
visitor to San Jose says in speaking of these schools: “‘It is a good 
cause. Push it along.” 


Through the interlibrary loan system, teachers may secure through 
their home library, books and publications from the library of the Bureau 
of Education in Washington, D. C. In certain instances, a teacher may 
secure a book under guarantee of a school official, or by a personal 
deposit. Information, lists of references, etc., are furnished gratis. 


The “School Bulletin,” published by the Alameda Board of Edu- 
cation, is a credit to its promoters. The article on “Fads and Funda- 
mentals’’ in the January number is well worth reading. 


Supt. Duncan Mackinnon of San Diego, has plans for a rural indus- 
trial school and for the establishment of the office of vocational advisor 
in the public schools. 


At the University of California the December examinations barred 
142 students and 181 voluntarily withdrew before the end of the ses- 
sion. ‘There was thus during the last half year a falling off of 323 out 
of 3,003 undergraduates registered. The number debarred this year 
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DICTIONARIES 
FOR THE PUPILS 


Do you realize what a powerful aid in self-education is the habit of using 
the dictionary? If you can fix it upon your pupils it will go on educating them 
all their lives, teaching them a thousand times as many facts as you can 
possibly teach them in school. Have you a right to let your boys and girls 
go out into the world without this habit, so important, so far-reaching in its 
effects? How much are you doing to create the habit? Are you giving any 
systematic instruction in the use of the dictionary? You perhaps tell your 
classes that they ought to look in the dictionary when in doubt, and then 
feel discouraged because they do not follow this general advice. What would 
you think of your teaching if you told your children they ought to spell, but 
gave them no lessons in spelling; that they ought to pronounce correctly, 
but gave them no lessons in pronunciation? Ought you not to make the use 
of the dictionary a part of the regular work in connection with reading, writing, 
and spelling? It would double the value of those studies. 


The words “dictionary” and “Webster” are practically synonymous. When 
one refers to a dictionary, in all except very rare cases, he means Webster, 
and when he hears a dictionary spoken of he instinctively thinks of Webster. 
In this country, and wherever the English language is spoken, Webster’s 
Dictionaries are by common acknowledgment the standard authority. 


The genuine revised Webster School Dictionaries are distinguished by the 
circular trade-mark which appears on the cover of each, and by the name of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY on the title page. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries 


PRET COL Soca, N65 ae bs obs chew eee se taweeed $0.48 
Common “School Dictionary .... 66. .66.2 i sesuwcsstwwace Oe 
Pisa SENOS PICHORREY 6.60056 ebeaw. Soha 6 eee ee OO 
Academic Dichonaty. (Cth. 0c. 6 coi cd dees tescnites. cna DD 
Phe sane, “Sloth. “RaGexked . «0.2.4.6 hs< ines secede 
ee GAME. TRAE OONE a ooh ein kg eae eek eee 2.75 
The game. Hlalf-calf. Tidexed .co.c onc ices eweesscvsac GOO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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GLEANINGS 


was smaller than usual. In 1910, 180 fell by the way; in 1909, 186; 
in 1908, 210, and in 1907, 237. The inference is that with the 
advisorial system and stricter supervision of students’ work, a smaller 


number suffer each year through failure to complete the prescribed eight 
units of work. 


Work on the new Weber grammar school in Stockton is under way. 
This school, which is to be a model of its kind, was planned by Archi- 
tect Louis S. Stone of Oakland. 


J. H. Mitchell, formerly of the Educational Publishing Company, 
has returned to that concern. Mr. Mitchell has been with the J. K. 
Gill Company of Portland, Oregon. 


Mills College is offering a course of lectures on the Vocational Op- 
portunities for Women. Subjects for January and February are: Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Vocations, Opportunities in Agriculture, Applied 
Chemistry, Architecture and Library Work for Women. 


The dispute with the Federal Government over the school lands of 
the State is about to be settled. The school land account has long since 
been overdrawn. It is now agreed that California will pay $1.25 an 
acre for all such lands overdrawn prior to 1877, and that for all such 


lands overdrawn since then, it will deed an equal amount back to the 
Federal Government. 


The recent school bond issue in Oakland totals $2,493,900; 
$738,000 for high school purposes and $1,755,900 for elementary 


schools. 


Mrs. H. M. Walker, for twenty years principal of the Marshall 
Primary School in San Francisco, and after forty-three years’ continuous 


teaching in the city, died on January 22d, while at her post conducting 
a class. 


Contracts will be let about March | for the erection of three new 
buildings on the campus of the Chaffey Union High School at Ontario 


at a cost of $110,000. There will thus be included in this group plan, 
five buildings. 


The 1915 Education Club held its first meeting at the Oakland Y. 
M. C. A. on the evening of January 9. Some half-hundred men from 
the Bay region were present. The club has set itself the task of studying 
educational exhibits, the selection, organization and display of material, 
and the like. The members desire to be able to study to the best ad- 
vantage the splendid educational exhibits at the 1915 Exposition. Prof. 
C. E. Rugh as chairman, and Supt. J. W. McClymonds as secretary, 
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arranged a program consisting of a review of current educational literature 
by Dr. R. G. Boone, a preliminary discussion of the problems involved 
in exhibit-making, by James A. Barr, and a consideration of vocational 
guidance from the standpoint of Bloomfield’s book by Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain. The second meeting was held at the same place on February 
13. A. C. Baker discussed current educational literature, H. W. 
Edwards reviewed Harrington Emerson’s Efficiency, and F. H. Meyer 
spoke on the German Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Miss Elise Martens leaves the German department of the Placer 
county high school and accepts appointment as teacher of German in the 
Lowell high school of San Francisco. Miss Ida L. Rinn succeeds Miss 
Martens. 


The Oakland Public School Commission is composed of C. G. 
Hyde, professor of sanitary engineering, and John Galen Howard, pro- 
fessor of architecture, University of California; Dr. Lewis M. Terman 
of Stanford, Mrs. F. C. Turner of Oakland, Superintendent Mc- 
Clymonds, Assistant Superintendents Cox and Barker, J. J. Donivan, 
school architect. State Commissioner D. R. Snedden of Massachusetts, 
F. B. Dressler, specialist in hygiene, office of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayers are corresponding 
members. ‘The school principals are consulted, particularly with refer- 
ence to their own buildings. 


Mayor Rolph of San Francisco has appointed to the Board of Ed- 
ucation to succeed H. G. Vaughan, Miss Mary Agnes Deane. Miss 
Deane has been in active service in San Francisco for many years as 
principal of the Redding Grammar School since 1884, and previous to 
that as teacher in the grades. She is a member of important educational 
organizations. 


Miss Sarah H. Snell, the founder and for many years the head of 
the Snell Seminary in Berkeley, died on January 28th. Miss Snell 
founded the seminary in Oakland. She was known throughout the 
State as an educator of advanced standing. 


Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has ae 
mended to Congress an appropriation of approximately $136,000, 
provide for eight or ten experts in rural education, two in trade ae 
two in agricultural education below the college, two or three in education 
for home-making, two in commercial education, one in normal schools and 
the training of teachers, one in agricultural and mechanical college work 
for negroes, two in city school administration, two in school sanitation 
and hygiene, one or two in secondary education, a director of research 
and an assistant editor. 
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Two important new numbers have just been added to the popular 
“Pocket English Classics,” published by The Macmillan Company,— 
“Poems Narrative and Lyrical,’ and ‘Selected Poems for Required 
Reading.”” These handy little volumes, which retail anywhere in Cali- 
fornia at thirty cents each should prove of great interest to grammar 
school teachers as well as to English teachers in the high schools. They 
contain many of the works usually read in the seventh and eighth grades, 
so that by using these books it will be possible to secure for thirty cents 
the same material for which, in separate editions, the pupils have had 
to pay from sixty cents to one dollar. 

“Poems Narrative and Lyrical” contains Gray’s “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard”; Goldsmith’s ““The Deserted Village’; 
Byron’s “Childe Harold,’’ Canto IV, and ““The Prisoner of Chillon’’; 
and “‘Selections from Browning’s Poems” (13 poems). 

“Selected Poems for Required Reading’ contains the following 
poems complete: Coleridge’s ““The Ancient Mariner’; four of 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome”; Poe’s ‘““The Raven’; Lowell's 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal’’; Arnold’s ‘““Sohrab and Rustum’’; Long- 
fellow’s ““The Courtship of Miles Standish’; and Whittier’s ‘Snow- 
bound.”” Both have biographical introductions and adequate notes. 
They can be obtained from Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, either in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


Qnitersity of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES 
More than 2000 Students Enrolled this year. 
Nine Colleges within the City of Los Angeles—Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, 
Fine Arts. Preparatory School. 


Co-educational, with a broad culture and wholesome Christian influ- 
ences without sectarianism. 


Strong Graduate Department 


Under supervision of the Graduate Council: special provision 
for work leading to the Master of Arts degree. 

Grants Recommendation for the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Certificate on same terms with Stanford and State University, 
giving U. S. C. a unique and commanding position in the great 
Southwest. 


Enlarged Summer Session 


Begins June 24th and continues six weeks: Offers special attrac- 
tions for teachers. 

For Year Book or Bulletin send to The Registrar, College of 
Liberal Arts, Los Angeles, or address the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 
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The department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. meeting at St. 
Louis February 27, 28 and 29 promises to be one of the most notable 
educational gatherings ever held. The preliminary program is now 
issued. Of the Californians who are to take part in the deliberations are 
noted the names of Hon. Edward Hyatt, President David Starr Jordan, 
President. J. F. Maillspaugh, Superintendent J. H. Francis. It is to be 
hoped a large delegation will attend from our State. School boards are 
rapidly learning that it is a paying investment to defray the cost of sending 
the superintendent to these meetings. 


A group of San Joaquin county teachers under the leadership of 
Miss Emily A. Dodge, supervisor of music and physical culture in Stock- 
ton, have organized for the study of Folk Dances. 


The Santa Clara county school trustees held their first annual con- 
vention at San Jose January 27. ‘The opinion was expressed that supply 
dealers are overcharging and a committee was named to investigate. A 
good attendance and enthusiasm marked the session. 


On January 25th the board of trustees of the State Normal School 
at Los Angeles selected a new site for that institution. The location is 
in the northwest part of the city, on Vermont avenue and Willowbrook 
street. The site contains twenty-five acres, and from the standpoint of 
soil, view and accessibility is believed to be very satisfactory. The nor- 
mal school has now enrolled 1,015 students for the current year. 
Graduates for the year will number approximately 450. With new 
site, buildings and equipment, this should be one of the greatest normal 
schools in the country. 


Six graduate scholarships for Hindu students have been established 
at the University of California by Mr. Sirdar Jawala Singh, a Hundu 
farmer of Moorland, this State. 


President David Starr Jordan has been honored by the Emperor of 
Japan for his recent labors in behalf of world peace. Dr. Jordan was 
decorated with the insignia of the Meigi Order of the Sacred Treasurer. 


Only members of the imperial family are given rank higher than that 
accorded Dr. Jordan. 


H. A. Adrian in a recent address criticised the narrowness in much 
of our history teaching. He took the stand that in considering the causes 
of the ““War of ’76,” the side of England, as well as that of America, 
must be presented. In other words, that America was not entirely in 
the right, nor England wholly in the wrong. A resolution introduced by 
Senator A. E. Boynton denouncing unpatriotic teaching in the schools 
was passed by both houses of the Legislature. Criticism has now reached 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


seg: | Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Frankfurt, Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


WRITE US for prices and cata- 
logues of Music Books, Music 
and Entertainment Books. 

DO YOU know the wonderful work 
in the proper instruction of 
music being accomplished by 
the ‘‘Grafanola’’ in the schools. 


Send for our prices and catalogue 
of machines and our selected lists 


of Records for school use. 

If you need an ORGAN get our 
prices. Every school should use 
Elwood’s Music Chart, price $7.50 
Elwood’s Theory of Music, price 25c 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 





Your Order 
PHYSICS CHEMISTRY SCIENCE 


WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Sole Agent For--- CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


SEND FOR NEW NET PRICE LISTS, CATALOGS, ETC. 


eee re awe 
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those who prepare textbooks and falls upon Prof. E. I. McCormac of the 
State University, whose monograph on “Colonial Opposition to Imperial 
Authority During the French and Indian War’’ is said to be of a nature 
to undermine respect for the work of our revolutionary fathers. Prof. 
H. Morse Stevens and Prof. E. D. Adams of Stanford uphold Prof. 
McCormac. If this discussion results in a more thorough study of Amer- 
ican and English history, it will have been distinctly worth while. 


The “‘News”’ staff recently had a delightful visit with Superintendent 
P. W. Smith of Placer county. Among other progressive measures, 
Superintendent Smith contemplates the introduction of manual training 
into the Placer county high school. 


At the recent Stockton meeting, C. T. A., the high school section, 
through President J. C. Templeton, named the following committees: 
Athletics—A. J. Cloud, O. A. Janson, G. N. Brink, Will C. Wood, 
G. W. Wright, Wm. Inch. Anti-fraternity law—W. C. Cooper, James 
Ferguson, F. H. Clark. Reconstruction of the course of study—Lewis 
B. Avery, James Ferguson, W. Scott Thomas, Miss T. M. Otto, Dr. 
Florence Sylvester, C. T. Work. 


The Macy Trade School of Los Angeles has reorganized, with a 
boys’ vocational school under Mr. Harry Rea, and a girls’ vocational 
school under Robt. H. Lane. This latter school is modeled closely on 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New York city, with rather 
more liberal courses of study in the academic branches. Miss Ruby M. 
Hodge is the new placement secretary of the school. 


The fourth International Congress for the Promotion of Art Educa- 
tion will be held at Dresden, Germany, August 12 to 18, next. The 
American committee has selected Boston, New York, Chicago, Denver 
and San Francisco as the cities to send exhibits. Miss Katherine Ball, 
supervisor of art, has been nominated as official delegate from the latter 
city. Miss Ball has also been invited to speak at the coming meetings 
of the Eastern and Western Art Teachers’ Associations, to be held 
at Cincinnati and Baltimore, respectively. 


The School Masters’ Club of the Bay region held its regular meet- 
ing in San Francisco on the evening of January |6th. President O. P. 
Jenkins turned the meeting over to the chairman for the evening. The 
speakers were Mr. Alfred Mosley of England, who discussed the position 
occupied by the United States in the development of the nations, and 
Mayor J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley, who spoke upon the general theme 
of equal educational opportunities for all. The next meeting will be in 
charge of James A. Barr. 
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Is there a real demand in California for a method reader 
to be used in connection with the State Series Readers? 


What would be considered good evidence of a real 
demand? 


Would not the sales? If a superintendent or principal 
spends the library money of his district for charts, manuals 
and books, is he not showing evidence of a real demand 
for method work? 


45,000 COPIES 


of the Gordon Readers have been sold in California since 
July 1, 1910. 


IS NOT THIS SALE LARGE ENOUGH TO SHOW 
A DEMAND FOR THE GORDON METHOD? 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., San Francisco 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 


A Suggestive Outline for a Year’s Course in the First and 
Second Grades 


By MARY F. LEDYARD and BERTHA H. BRECKENFELD 


This new and wholly original application of the principles and 
practice of Kindergarten to the work of the elementary schools 
is a welcome pioneer in a field never before entered. For years 
the need has been felt, by school authorities, for a practical plan, 
or outline of manual work, which should be so full and explicit 


that a teacher, and even a mother, who, though untrained in this 
line of work, might follow the plan with ease and profit. 

The book contains a wealth of suggestion, and is enriched with 
over three hundred drawings, while its skilful handling of content, 
its accuracy and clearness of description, entitles it to first place 
upon the primary teacher’s book shelf; indeed, no teacher below 
third grade can afford to be without it. 


Profusely illustrated throughout. Beautifully bound. 
Price $1.20 Postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
575 Market St. San Francisco 
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The first report from Secretary Shepard of the N. E. A. shows that 
18,587 members enrolled for the San Francisco meeting, as against 
17,505 at Boston in 1910. This gives San Francisco third place in 
point of size of all meetings held. The advance membership was 6,961. 
The teachers of California are to be congratulated. No small measure 
of praise is due Superintendents McClymonds, Keppel, Miss Lulu White 
and McLane for organizing and conducting the campaign for member- 
ships in their respective sections of the State. 


Mrs. May Henshall, superintendent of Yola county, called a meeting 
on January | 3th at Winters, of school officers and voters to discuss con- 
solidation of schools. Two hundred were present on post card invita- 
tion sent to every voter in the district. 


The pupils in the English classes of the Pasadena high school, under 
the instruction of J. W. Jefferis, are preparing articles upon topics of local 
or timely interest. The best of these find their way into the columns of 
the local press. A point of contact between school and actual life is 
thus formed and pupils are stimulated to increased effort. 


Superintendent Hughes of Eureka has addressed to parents of eighth 
grade pupils a letter asking the following questions: 


1. Are you intending to send your child to the high school ? 


2. Have you in view any occupation for which you wish to train 
your child? 


3. For what occupation do you think your child is most adapted? 

4. What subjects do you wish your child to take in the high school ? 

Superintendent Hughes adds: “If you are in doubt about sending 
your child to high school, the city superintendent of schools will gladly 
explain the aims and courses to you, and give you all the help and advice 
he can.” 

In this way Superintendent Hughes is trying to depart from the 


hit-and-miss plan in the high school and to place his work on a definite 
basis of preparing for life. 


The George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, has received 
$1,000,000 from the Peabody Education Fund, $500,000 from the 
State of Tennessee, Dandson county, and the city of Nashville, and 
land and buildings from the University of Tennessee valued at $250,000. 
This fund has now offered to endow the College for Teachers with 
$500,000, provided twice that amount is raised within two years. 


The Voters’ Handbook, mentioned in our January issue, sells for 


38 cents. Write the author, Miss M. Fay Coughlin, care H. S. Crocker 


Company, San Francisco. 
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“Staonal” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“Crayola” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 











“‘An-Du-Septic”’ 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 


“Durel” 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 









Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application + NEW YORK 





























FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents. 
POLLY AND DOLLY 

(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 

BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 

(An established favorite) 40 cents. 

All three by Mary Frances Blaisdell. All 

three in large type and fully illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR READING 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
Burgess. 45 cents. 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By_ Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and 
Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. The following 
volumes are ready:— 
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KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 
PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS, 30, 30, 35 and 40 Cents 
_ A primary series which is carefully graded and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has an unusually large amount of material and is used as a basal 
series or an ‘‘expression series’’ to accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Our Book Shelf 


SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR SIGHT READING. Selections from Caesar 
and Nepos. By Arthur L. Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. American Book Company, pp. 238. Price, 40 cents. 


THE RICHARDS PRIMARY SPELLER. By Edwin S. Richards, Prin- 
cipal Public Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey. D. C. Heath & 
Company, pp. 124. Price, 25 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS. By Kate F. Oswell and 
Charles B. Gilbert. The Macmillan Company. Primer pp. 120, 
30 cents. First Book, pp. 138, 30 cents. Second Book, pp. 184, 
35 cents. Third Book, pp. 234, 40 cents. Fourth Book, pp. 
322, 45 cents. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD, 
JuNE 19-24, 1911. Ginn & Company, pp. 135. Price, 60 cents. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCHEIO. A. Marrionette. Arranged 
from the Italian of C. Coladi As a Dramatic Reader, by Emily 
Gray, Providence, R. I. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, pp. 
79. Price, 30 cents. 


Home GEOGRAPHY AND Type Stupies. By Alexander Frye. 
Ginn & Company. 


Der LETZTE-WILDENBRUCH. By J. H. Beckman, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, edited with introduction, notes, exercises and 
vocabularies. American Book Company, pp. 139. Price, 30 cents. 


APPLIED BioLtocy. AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK AND LABOR- 
ATORY GuipE.. By Maurice A. Bigelow, Professor of Biology 
in Teachers’ College, Columbia University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, pp. 583. Price, $1.40. 


ENGLISH FOR NEw AMERICANS. By W. Stanwood Field, Director 
of Evening and Continuation Schools, Boston, and Mary E. Cov- 
eney, Teacher of Non-English Speaking Pupils, Wells Evening 
School, Boston. Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 352. 


First JoURNEYS IN NUMBERLAND. By Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Assistant Superintendent Kindergarten and Primary Schools, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Lillian McLean Waldo, formerly Supervising 
Critic, Training School for Teachers, Rochester, N. Y. Scott 
Forseman & Co. Illustrated, pp. 143. 


First LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS IN EVENING SCHOOL. 
By Frederick Houghton, Principal Public School No. 7, Buffalo, 
New York. American Book Company, pp. 150. Price, 30 cents. 
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San Francisco 
Business College 


Modern Bookkeeping Gregg Shorthand Touch Typing 
Plain Business Penmanship 


Every Graduate has a Position—Special Classes for Teachers 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


908 Market Street, Opposite 5th 


The School that will Help YOU STOCKTON 


Record Building, Stockton, Cal. Commercial 
A. JOHNSON, Business Mer. College 











BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. 
TEACHERS without positions or seeking change should enroll. 
Full information free. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 

. C. BOYNTON D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 
We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 








Diplomas 


Before you place your order for Diplomas for the coming 
graduation, see our samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected parchment, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. 


Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL SCIENCE. By Percy E. Rowell. The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 295. 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION PsycHoLocy. By Daniel Starch, 
University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan Company, pp. 183. 
Price, 90 cents. 


THE SEA-BROWNIE READER. By John W. Davis, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City, and Fanny Julien, First Year 
Teacher, Public School 8, The Bronx, New York City. D. C. 
Heath & Company. Part One, pp. 225. Part Two, pp. 274. 


GERMAN Epics RETOLD. By M. Bine Holly, University of Wooster, 
edited with notes, German questions and vocabulary. American 
Book Company, pp. 336. Price, 65 cents. 


ANDERSON’S BEsT Fairy TALES. Translated by Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson. Illustrated by William P. Henderson. A Supplementary 
Reader for the first two grades. Rand, McNally & Company, pp. 
200. Price, 45 cents. 


Cave, Mounp AND LAKE DWELLERS AND OTHER PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLE. By Florence Holbrook. D.C. Heath & Company, pp. 
130. Price, 40 cents. 


As a study of primitive life, manners and customs of peoples, early 
methods of procuring fire, of preparing food, cf making utensils and of 
home-building, Miss Holbrook’s book is authentic and satisfying. “There 
is here brought together in compact form material that before has not 
been accessible to schools. “The study of cave and lake dwellers and their 
development toward a high type of civilization has been given slight place 
in our schools. The study of primitive industries such as pottery, spin- 
ning and weaving, and the like, and the methods of travel and trade 
make the volume of great value in enriching the work in history, geog- 
raphy and industry. The photographs and illustrations are chosen with 
a view to make clear the text and may themselves be used as distinct 
subjects of study. It is an excellent piece of book-writing and making 
throughout and among the multitude of publications is a distinct contri- 
bution. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited for use in Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Edgar Coit Morris, Syracuse University. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, pp. 136. Price, 30 cents. 


This edition of King Henry the Fifth is exceedingly attractive. 
While well printed and bound, the distinctive feature of the book is its 
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é-& |p YOUr money 
== Should eam 


AKLAND,CAL. 


Six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% investment certificates which allow you to invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 

Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

We have been Issuing “‘Syndicate Sixes’ for over 16 years and have 
paid out nearly fifteen million dollars to our clients. 

We solicit and will greatly appreciate inquiries in relation to the 
above. 

We also issue Installment Certificates. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 
F. M. SMITH, President 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 
1440 BROADWAY OAKLAND 


STANDARD CLASSICS 


Just the book for the Seventh and Eighth Grade Reading 
Classes. Twenty-five standard selections from standard authors are 
given, such as Evangeline, Snow-Bound, Horatius, etc. Notes and 
biographical selections accompany the selections. 


Price, cloth bound, 50c. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


717 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 
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illustrations. The pictures are selected with great care and include repro- 
ductions of some of the interesting wood cuts designed for the famous 
Knights’ Pictorial Edition. These illustrations not only add to the 
interest, but their historical value in the text is considerable. The several 
pages of notes following the text are so arranged that the word or phrase 
to be looked up is placed in the notes in black-faced type. It is thus 
easy to connect the reference with the note, and the latter is impressed 
upon the student’s mind. The book closes with a list of general topics 
from which special topics for papers may be derived. 


JAPANESE Fairy TALES. Retold by Teresa Peirce Williston.  Illus- 
trated by Sanchi Agawa. Rand, McNally & Company, pp. 96. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Those who have had the pleasure of reading the first series of Jap- 
anese Fairy Tales will welcome this second series by the same author. 
Delightfully told, these stories of oriental life open up a new world to 
American children. Mysticism and tradition are nicely blended with 
pedagogical strength and creative imagination. The volume is an artistic 
bit of book-making, and the colored illustrations are a delight. The 
design throughout is pleasing. There is a guide to pronunciation, a 
reading list of books about Japan, and some excellent suggestions to 
teachers on dramatization, special Japanese days, manners and customs, 
and additional topics. The book is intended for general reading and 
as supplementary for third and fourth grades. 


THE LEARNING Process. By Stephen Sheldon Colvin, Ph. D., 


Professor of Psychology at the University of Illinois. Cloth, pp. 
336. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 


It remained for a professor of psychology to write one of the most 
helpful books for teachers of the year (1911). Both in content and 
treatment ““The Learning Process” will be found useful. The wide 
range of the author’s acquaintance with the authoritative literature on his 
theme appears on every page. If he writes as a psychologist, he writes 
with the authority, also, and the obvious point of view of the teacher. 
On habits and instincts and their educability (Chap. IV), on the ped- 
agogical significance of the imagination (Chap. VIII), and his treat- 
ment of the modern vexed and much discussed question of the “‘transfer 
of training’ (formal mental discipline), (Chaps XIV-XVI), the 
author is refreshingly sensible and practical. Sufficiently technical to be 
exact and to carry scientific authority, the book is so clear, and so evi- 
dently the product of school-room experience that teachers of whatever 
grade of training or experience will find it worth both studying and 
applying in practice.—RICHARD G. Boone. 
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Some Titles of Supplementary Reading 
For Your Consideration 


We wish to present a few titles, with a brief description, of high class 
supplementary reading which is worthy in every respect of your attention. 


RECENT EDITIONS 


AB, The Cave Man. For Grades 2-3. By W. L. Nida, Supt. of Schools, River 
Forest, Ill. With twelve full-page illustrations, printed in three colors. 
166 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. Adapted from Stanley Waterloo’s 
“The Story of Ab.’’ The primitive man, his life and problems is most 
interesting and stimulating to the child mind. 

Stories of Famous Musicians. For Grades 3-5. By D. C. Ward. With ten 
full-page portrait illustrations. 147 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. Bright 
sketches of ten famous musicians. In simple language is told the vital 
facts concerning the lives of these great men and the motives which 
inspired them in their work. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS 


Work That Is Play. Grades 1-2. By Mary Gardner. A dramatic reader 
based on Aesop’s Fables. With over fifty superb illustrations. 160 large 
pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew. Grades 1-2. By Georgiana M. Craik. Illustrated. 
80 pages. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

The Bunny and Bear Books. Grade 2. By Laura R. Smith. In six volumes. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail, Bunny Boy 
and Grizzly Bear, Bunny Bright Eyes, Three Little Cotton-Tails. Each, 
25 cents. Little Bear, Seventeen Little Bears. Each, 30 cents. 

Great American Industries. Grades 5-8. By F. W. Rochelau. Minerals. 64 
illustrations. 213 pages. Products of the Soil. 57 illustrations. 194 pages. 
Manufactures. 48 illustrations. 222 pages. Transportation. With col- 
ored map and 67 illustrations. 263 pages. Price, each, 50 cents. 

Send for most complete Teachers’ Catalogue issued. 


A. FLANAGAN & CO. CHICAGO 













Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


SOPHIE LORD WHIPPLE, Manager 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We are prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 
at reasonable rates. 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco 
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HicH ScHOoL GEOGRAPHY. Parts I and IJ. Physical and Eco- 


nomic. By Charles R. Dryer. American Book Company, pp. 
327. Price, $1.20. 


The feeling that high school geography should be more intimately 
related to human affairs has been growing for several years. [he move- 
ment is toward reducing the time now devoted to a detailed study of 
land forms, and giving greater attention to the responses which man makes 
to his environment. In other words, the tendency is so to shape secondary 
school geography as to have it a combination of physical and economic 
geography. 

Dryer’s High School Geography is the result of an attempt to meet 
this demand. Part I is devoted to physical geography. The most im- 
portant topics are treated clearly and concisely. Even in this part of 
the book, some attention is given to economic relations. In the chapter 
dealing with streams, these relations are treated in a very satisfactory 
manner. Part I is well illustrated. It has many helpful reference maps, 
and thirteen contour maps. 

Part II is devoted to economic geography. The large topics treated 
are: Natural Resources and Food Supply; Clothing and Constructive 
Materials; Light, Heat and Power; Manufacture, Trade and Trans- 
portation. ‘This section of the book is not nearly so well done as is the 
first. It does not go deeply enough into the subject, and is too largely 
a statement of facts. In the chapter devoted to Natural Resources and 
Food Supply, the nation-wide movement for the conservation of our 
natural resources should receive considerable attention. There is a de- 
cided lack of maps in Part II. 

On the whole, the book will be welcomed by teachers of geography 
in secondary schools, because it marks a step in the right direction.— 
JAMEes F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH Cxassics. By Trent, Hanson 
and Brewster. Ginn & Company, pp. 298. Price, $1.00. 


If a book can stimulate to an interest in the English classics, it would 
seem that this “Introduction” should accomplish it. The book has two 
parts. Part One devotes itself to a discussion of the value of literature 
in general, and particularly to certain standard works common to the 
schools. In Part Two there is a detailed study of certain groups of 
classics, with suggestions on each selection for a study of setting, the argu- 
ment or story, characters, style and the life and work of the author. 
This latter is not written in the stereotyped fashion. The questions will 
lead to further study, discussion and theme-writing. Both teachers and 


students will find this a helpful book. 
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Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pioneer Group 
Cost Buildings $210,000.00 Grounds 12% Acres 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITEC 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Pasadena Polytechnic High School; Fullerton 
Union High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary 


Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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